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CSFA FOURTH FACULTY EXHIBITION 

The annual exhibition of works of the CSFA Faculty, currently on view at the de Young Museum, 
is not an ordinary art show. The artist who is also a teacher must, of necessity, be an experimenter, 
pioneer and prophet. If he is imbued with the idea of the essential unity and integration of the arts, 
he will be impelled to express himself in more than one medium. And this is the spirit which makes 
the current show exciting. It also presents an unusual challenge to the critic. A casual inspection of 
the works of the twenty-five artists will reveal only surface implications if the purpose behind the 
show is overlooked. Here, diversity within unity is to be sought. Critic Alfred Frankenstein (S. F. 
Chronicle, March 25) has sensed the import of the crowded galleries, and hence we have ab¬ 
stracted his comments: 



(Reproduced above are Elmer Bischoff’s painting, Rocking 
Horse, textile by Trude Guermonprez, ceramics and silver 
work by Franz Bergmann.) 


Turning to the galleries . . . which are filled with works 
by members of the faculty of the CSFA, I jotted down one 
word in my note-pad: BANG! Later jottings were quieter 
in tone, but the show as a whole has an eruptive and 
forward-moving quality which indicates that a school 
need not always be an academy in the invidious sense of 
that term. 

In recent years many of the painters connected with the 
CSFA have gone in heavily for the freely non-objective, 
and three of those represented here-Hassel Smith, Rob¬ 
ert McChesney and James Budd Dixon-continue in that 
vein. Two others—Elmer Bischoff and David Park—have 
gone back to motifs from nature . . . this return has re¬ 
sulted in a considerable enrichment of design, of rhythm 
and of color. (There is a painting ... by James Weeks, 
which looks exactly like an abstraction until you read its 
title, "Rocks by the Sea,” and then you perceive that it 
is rocks and sea to the last detail.) 

The paintings by Smith (huge and dramatic), and those by 
Dixon (steamy, brilliant and turbulent) are in no way 
different from what these artists have shown before. Mc¬ 
Chesney, however, has taken off on a novel tack, and, 
to my tqste, with great success. 

. . . The sculpture is crowded and has inadequate floor 
space, but Robert Howard and Ernest Mundt nevertheless 
rise and shine . . . (When is Howard going to exhibit 
his animals in a show of their own?) Mundt’s sculptures 
are delicately balanced at a three-way cross road—the 
mathematical, the expressive and the decorative-they 
fall with equal validity in each province. 

The photographic section of the show is perhaps most 
remarkable for a series by Minor White entitled "Intima¬ 
tions of Disaster, San Francisco, 1950.” . . . White, one 
gathers, is not a man to be pushed around . . . The 
exhibition also contains crisp, ingenious examples of 
commercial art and industrial design as well as examples 
of textiles and jewelry. 










EXHIBIT OF WATERCOLORS 


George Post , artist member, is exhibiting a 
group of recent watercolors in the Rotunda 
Gallery, City of Paris, as part of a three-man 
show which includes works by Ynez Johnston 
and James Vance. Reproduced here is Post’s 
Quincy Street , St. Mary's Square , from the cur¬ 
rent exhibition. A graduate of CSFA, he has 
won national fame in his medium. His works 
form parts of permanent collections of five of 
the country’s leading museums. He has traveled 
extensively in Europe and the western hemi¬ 
sphere, and has served as an instructor at Stan¬ 
ford University and the California College of 
Arts and Crafts. 

The artist sums up his aesthetic objective thusly: 
“I feel the importance of the characteristics of 
the subject matter—what I am concerned about 
mostly in the painting itself is space division, 
composition —the balance of dark, medium, 
light areas—and the play of one area against 
another.” 

ABSTRACT ART IN NEW YORK 

One of the most important events in contempo¬ 
rary art history has just concluded at the Mu¬ 
seum of Modern Art. Abstract Painting and 
Sculpture in America , the most comprehensive 
exhibition of this controversial subject, was 
held for a two-month period ending March 25 
and included more than 100 works by some 85 
artists. The period covered by the retrospective 
exhibition was from just before the famous Ar¬ 
mory Show of 1913 to the present. 

Space does not permit a full listing of the artists 
represented in the exhibition. The following 
names will indicate the scope and variety 
achieved by Andrew C. Ritchie, the Museum’s 
Director of Painting and Sculpture, who se¬ 
lected the show: Joseph Albers, William Bazi- 
otes, Alexander Colder, Jimmy Ernst, Lyonel 
Feininger, John Ferren, Hans Hofmann, Charles 
Howard, Adaline Kent, Willem de Kooning, 
John Marin, Evsa Model, Robert Motherwell, 
Jackson Pollock, Ad Reinhardt, Jeanne Reynal, 
Mark Rothko, Felix Ruvolo, Theodoros Stamos, 
Mark Tobey, Max Weber. 



ART FESTIVAL EXHIBITION 

Prize-winning works from the 1950 Art Festival 
are now being exhibited at the de Young Mu¬ 
seum. The fifteen artists whose works were pur¬ 
chased by the City have each contributed one 
additional work to the show. The national rec¬ 
ognition of the importance of San Francisco’s 
municipal art sponsorship has brought numer¬ 
ous requests from other cities to exhibit these 
and future Art Festival prize-winners. Plans are 
under way to circulate the City's growing art 
collection under the auspices of a leading na¬ 
tional art organization. 

This national commendation of the Art Festival 
is in marked contrast to the attacks against it 
which have appeared in some of the local 
papers. The “sniping” against the Art Commis¬ 
sion for its expenditure of public monies for 
purchase prizes has aroused Artists Equity to 
initiate a campaign in support of municipal 
sponsorship of future Art Festivals. Equity is 
urging supporters of the project to make their 
opinions known to the Art Commission and the 
Board of Supervisors. 


INTERNATIONAL PHOTOGRAPHY SHOW AT C. S. F. A. 

An exhibition of America’s outstanding collection of photographs of the year-more than 100 prize-winning prints from 
Popular Photography magazine’s $25,000 picture contest-will be held at the CSFA from April 6 to April 20. The photo¬ 
graphs represent the pick of a record-breaking 53,558 contest entries that came from every American state and terri¬ 
tory and from thirty-eight foreign countries. The exhibition is open to the public and may be seen Mondays through 
Fridays from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Monday, Wednesday and Friday evenings from 6:30 to 10 p.m. 










SFAA EXPANSION—READERS’ OPINIONS 

Ernest Born's proposal for a broadening of the base of the Art Association (Bulletin, January 
1951) and David Park's reply (Bulletin, February 1951) have elicited many letters from our readers. 
We publish below excerpts from these letters and invite further comment from the members. 


I have just read David Park's statement and I am dis¬ 
tressed that he thinks there is a separation of the arts— 
at least to such an extent as he implies. The quality of 
"Apartness" which he suggests is both archaic and de¬ 
structive, and one which should be absolutely avoided 
... I am quite sure that a sincere architect contributes 
as much or more to the general advancement of the 
cultural life as does the painter. I am quite certain that 
some photographers—notably Stieglitz, Strand, Weston — 
have in their own fields matched the creative intention of 
the superior painters. If the painters do not have clients— 
well, I can only surmise it is the painter's fault. Some 
painters I know have clients—Picasso, Michelangelo, Ma¬ 
tisse, John Marin, and Dali ... I do not believe that 
"competing with the Market Place" is an unhealthy activ¬ 
ity; the curse of most contemporary painting and sculp¬ 
ture lies in the fact that it is apart from humanity and 
functions in a quasi-dream world of subjective satisfac¬ 
tions. I am of the firm conviction that the S.F.A.A. can 
make a major contribution to art by establishing the high¬ 
est creative standards for all media. On this basis a fine 
painter and sculptor need have no apprehensions. 

-ANSEL ADAMS 

I am one who believes the creative life is important; 

I believe the democratic method of conducting affairs is 
important ... As you’ve pointed out in your communique, 
voting power is purchased by lay members but denied to 
most members who produce works of art, so you’re always 
in the weaker position and it wouldn’t be realistic to say 
"Throw out the bankers!" . . . Certainly contemporary 
architecture needs the warmth of other artists’ product; it 
is apt to be too barren and cold. Certainly architects and 
craftsmen belong in the same group and ways should be 
found to effect a closer acquaintance and collaboration 
among all the vital arts. And certainly your ideas of sec¬ 
tional organization are sound and excellent. But I think 
a new art society is called for; to be organized under 
leadership of people such as yourself and not dependent 
on your sterile “hens." After all, true hens have the 
function of producing eggs as well as hatching them. 

-BRUCE E. SLOAN 

I endorse wholeheartedly Ernest Born’s proposition of 

organizing all professional artists into one group. In 
accepting this proposal the S.F.A.A. will not only help 
itself, but do a great service to our community direly in 
need of a centralized artistic effort.-ERIC MENDELSOHN 

Art is not at its greatest height unless it can function 

and leave its mark as an expression of the time in 
which it was created . . . This is a time of searching for 
exchange of ideas. On this ground, Painting and Sculp¬ 
ture should reach for firmer contacts with all the other 
arts. Each has its contribution to make and brings it 
closer to a harmonious whole . . . Organic unity between 
the architect, sculptor and painter and an ability to rea¬ 
lize the need for the cooperation of three or more arts 
together working on a task is of all importance and 
should be quite clear to everybody. -FLORENCE SWIFT 


/ concur wholeheartedly with your feeling that member¬ 
ship in the S.F.A.A. should be extended to include archi¬ 
tects as well as other artists. In the category of "other 
artists" I suggest the consideration of extending member¬ 
ship privileges to Directors of Art for advertising and 
commerce. The situation as pertains to the divorcement 
of painters and sculptors on the one hand and architects 
on the other is repeated in the field of advertising art, 
especially in San Francisco. Advertising can and should 
use better art and design and the painter has and can 
contribute ideas and specialized talent to the advertising 
designer’s thinking. -ROBERT O. BACH 

. . . The situation of group participation, or collabora¬ 
tive artist efforts is of vital importance in these times. A 
concrete effort in the form of constitution, by-laws or 
whatever mechanism will implement such collaboration is 
thoroughly needed. And I am not overlooking the part 
that photography can play to weld artists and to bring 
creative work into the lives of larger segments of the 
population at large. As a specific suggestion a policy 
and a program that would lift the Bay Region Camera 
Club photographic activity from its present state of end¬ 
less repetition and imitation into some far more creative 
personal expression would be a vast aid to an appre¬ 
ciation of photography as an art medium. 

-MINOR WHITE 

David Park expresses doubts concerning Ernest Born’s 
suggestion to expand the S.F.A.A. to include other artists 
than painters and sculptors. He bases these doubts on the 
idea that architects, craftsmen and designers have greater 
commercial expectations and preoccupations than painters 
and sculptors. This does not seem a valid premise for an 
argument on the expansion of the Association because of 
the implicit fallacy that, on the one hand, architects, 
craftsmen and designers never work with the intention "to 
stimulate furthering the quality of art" and, on the other, 
painters and sculptors never work "to sell their wares," 
(nor exhibit for reputation, hence sales). 

Actually the two categories are probably quite compar¬ 
able as regards concern with basic art values. If indeed, 
architects, craftsmen and designers have a commercial 
advantage over painters and sculptors, that has more to 
do with the 19th century conception of "Fine" and 
"Applied" arts and the consequent divorcement of the 
former from everyday life while the latter only suffered an 
estrangement. I believe the intention of the sincere archi¬ 
tect, craftsman or designer is the same as that of the 
sincere painter and sculptor, differing only in emphasis 
as the emphasis of one phase of art differs from that of 
another. 

Park asks, "would the professional in the allied fields be¬ 
long to the Art Association as so many painters and sculp¬ 
tors do, mainly to give their support to the qualities that 
the Association tries to stand for? (Italics mine.) I am 
convinced that, professional or amateur, sincere practi¬ 
tioners from the whole field could support any of the Asso¬ 
ciation’s worthy concerns better than those of any part 
could do. -LUCRETIA NELSON 




15th DRAWING AND 
PRINT ANNUAL 

Prize-winners of this year’s Graphic Annual 
were announced at the preview-reception held 
at the San Francisco Museum of Art, April 11. 
They are: Felix Ruvolo, SFAA Purchase Prize of 
$100, for his ink drawing, Suspended Motion ; 
Geno Pettit, Marion Osborn Cunningham Me¬ 
morial Prize for Serigraph of $75, for his silk 
screen, Tensions ; Leonard Edmondson, Artists’ 
Council Prize of $75, for his Growth and Devel¬ 
opment, pencil drawing; Jerry Opper, $75 Ar¬ 
tists’ Council Prize, for his color lithograph, 
Knave of Clubs ; $50 SFAA Prizes to Leon Goldin 
for his intaglio, Don Quixote and to Emerson 
Woelffer for his lithograph, The Agreement ; 
and to John Haley for his charcoal drawing 
and Nancy Bordewich for her Objects in ink 
and charcoal, $50 Artists’ Council Prizes. The 
exhibition will remain on view o\ the S. F. Mu¬ 
seum through May 6. 


(Reproduced at right are the prize-winning works of Jerry 
Opper (top) and Leonard Edmondson (bottom).) 



ANNUALS, CRITICS AND COMMUNICATION 


An exhibition of contemporary art possesses a life 
which continues long after the works have been removed 
from the galleries. This secondary existence is usually a 
troubled one, involving the controversy of critics and the 
eddy of public opinion set in motion by the impact of the 
art on the spectator. If the 70th Painting and Sculpture 
Annual had met with unanimous praise from critics and 
visitors alike, we could now close the books on the show 
with a certain placid contentment and note that the lines 
of communication between artist, critic and public were 
functioning efficiently. We would also be forced to admit, 
had this been the case, that the artists of the S.F.A.A. had 
ceased to be pioneers pushing into unknown aesthetic 
frontiers. The fact is that the 70th Annual has met with a 
highly mixed reception as these abstracts will indicate: 

Alexander Fried (S. F. Examiner, March 11) opened his 
review by stating that “most of the paintings belong to 
the free-form, free-expression school, sometimes more or 
less affectionately called the blob school." Mr. Fried 
endeavored to explain “what the blobbists are trying to 
do” by reference to Melville's character Ishmael in Moby 
Dick. From an analysis of Ishmael’s reaction to a myste¬ 
rious painting, the critic reasons that Melville was inter¬ 
ested in determining the exact nature of the subject of 
the painting, a subject concealed in the painting's form; 
and from this, he draws the conclusion that the “blob- 
bist" is content with creating a mystery which admits of 
no solution concerning the identity of the subject, if any. 
Equally caustic was his appraisal of the sculpture: “the 
blob fever has hit them too." In an afterthought on the 
Annual published a week later, Fried found much of value 
in the show, but reiterated his belief that the Association 
was nurturing a fad “to an absurdly exaggerated degree." 


R. H. Hagan (S. F. Chronicle, March 11) asserted that 
“the basic ingredient is still the large absolute abstrac¬ 
tion in oil, with the more important accents and asides 
supplied by the fantasy picture and the relative abstrac¬ 
tion, and the usual token representation from the repre- 
sentationalists.’' Hagan, however, found significant vari¬ 
ations within the major themes of the annual: “There is a 
perceptive tightening process, a concentration toward a 
sharper definition going on in the work of many artists . .“ 
Critic Hagan viewed the sculpture with mixed emotions, 
using laudatory adjectives for many pieces, but objecting 
to the inclusion of others. 

A commentator of a local radio station broadcast a 
review of the Annual on March 26 which included the 
following: “I think the 70th Annual Oil and Sculpture 
Show is the biggest turkey to hit town this year, and that 
includes Frank Fay at the Curran, and the only enjoyment 
connected with it is to be able to get out into the sun¬ 
shine of the Civic Center . . . And the museum should 
know that I'm not alone in this opinion . . . Let's take a 
look at the paintings. By now we expect abstract art every- 
time we turn around. It's the style, schools don’t teach 
anyway else to paint. So we have pictures where the 
colors, the way the paint is put on, the way it runs down 
the canvas, is supposed to mean something. . ." 

If we accept, as we must the integrity behind the views 
expressed above, it is obvious that serious confusion exists 
concerning a number of things-, the purpose of the artist 
in executing a given work, the relationship of style to 
content, and the function of the S.F.A.A. within the com¬ 
munity at large. That these confusions will not be cleared 
up without the intervention of the artists themselves ap¬ 
pears certain. 






REPORTS FROM HOME AND ABROAD 


The Royal Society of British Artists has offered 
its services to any Association member planning 
to visit England this year. The Society has avail¬ 
able “just that sort of information that we an¬ 
ticipate you, as artists, will want though you 
may find it difficult readily to obtain elsewhere; 
but we regret we cannot offer to find hotel ac¬ 
commodation.” The address is Suffolk Street, 
Pall Mall, London, S.W. 1. 

Our New York correspondent, Harriet Whe- 
don, writes: “Just received a letter from the 
Stackpoles ; they are living in Connecticut. 
Frede Vidar bought a farm house there, and 
it really seems like the San Francisco I knew.” 

From the march issue of Art News: “Margaret 
Peterson’s (New Gallery) enormous abstrac¬ 
tions in tempera are shown for the first time in 
New York .. . Two on Yellow recalls Miss Peter¬ 
son’s study with Hans Hofmann, while a more 
recent influence on her style has been the art of 
the Northwest Indians.” Miss Peterson, artist 
member, is now living in New York. 

Lawrence Calcagno writes from Florence, 
Italy: ”. . . The schools I’ve seen in Europe are 
simply dreadful! The one here in Florence is less 
odious because they never bother me and I’m 
able to do my work independently ... I was in 
Belgium, and Holland. And in June I went to 
Spain for a month. I heard two Pablo Casals 
concerts at the Bach Festival in Prades . . . and 
spent two months at the Music Festival in Salz¬ 
burg ... In September I hitchhiked from London 
to Edinburgh and back for the Edinburgh Fes¬ 
tival. I've been in Italy since October ... If this 
old world holds together, I expect to remain in 
Europe for another year. In July and August I 
plan to work in the forests of Norway. These are 
International Student Work Camps, which don’t 
pay very much but it’s a fine chance to see the 
Scandinavian countries .. . Met Dorr Bothwell 
in Paris and Claire Falkenstein, who made a 
short trip to Florence. Also Frank Lobdell and 
Walt Kuhlman were in Paris about the time 
I was departing . . . P.S. No, Fulbright, I’m still 
poor—but I’m happy and Free! L.” 

Dorr Bothwell writes from Paris: “I have ac¬ 
cepted an invitation to act as one of the judges 
in the dance festival given in La Palma, Mal¬ 
lorca, the end of May, and also an invitaiion 


to attend the 3rd Congress of Art Critics which 
will be held in Amsterdam the first week in 
July.” An exhibition of Miss Bothwell’s draw¬ 
ings of sculpture of the Middle Ages is now on 
view in the Anne Bremer Memorial Library of 
the CSFA. 

Oils by artist member Mary Navratil are be¬ 
ing shown at Raymond & Raymond. 

Hayward King, CSFA student until inducted 
in the U. S. Army last fall, writes from Alaska: 
“Greetings and best wishes. What a place—the 
landscape, the snow, the animals, the Northern 
Lights, the daylight hours (darkness becoming 
less and less dark at the oddest hours) and the 
people ... On a detail yesterday ... we ran 
into three large moose. Unmoving, inquisitive 
beasts . . . also saw more snow shoe rabbits . . . 
am still amazed at their size-whoppers! un¬ 
afraid (as their coats are white this time of the 
year) and you could step on one and not see 
him.” 

Arthur Brown, for many years a member of 
the Board of Directors of the Art Association, 
was elected a member of the Academy of Aix, 
France, during his recent sojourn in Europe. 

The editor has received a letter from Dorothy 
Kohl, Executive Director of the Philadelphia Art 
Alliance, from which we quote in part: I was 
very much interested to read in your Bulletin 
David Park’s view, as a painter, on the expan¬ 
sion of your Association into the realms of al¬ 
lied arts. You might like to know that the Phila¬ 
delphia Art Alliance, as its name implies, is an 
alliance of all the arts, and we have been oper¬ 
ating, we think, very successfully. We have 
about 2,400 members, one half laymen and one 
half professional artists in all fields—oils, water- 
colors, crafts, music, architecture, drama, liter¬ 
ary arts, sculpture, prints, industrial design, etc., 
and we show in our galleries not only paintings 
but crafts, industrial design, advertising art, 
sculpture, etc., all of which must reach high 
standards of excellence ... We know here at 
the Art Alliance, through experience, that the 
artists in all fields can work together for a suc¬ 
cessful program, because we have been doing 
it for nearly forty years.” 

Paintings by artist member Fred Martin are 
now being shown at the Labaudt Gallery. 


The Bulletin is published monthly by the San Francisco Art Association. 


Editor, DOROTHY N. COLODNY 
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